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submission they were not deprived, but continued
to hold their territories as fiefs of the sovereign.

The Zipa had many concubines, called Thiguyes,
but only one recognised wife. The law of succes-
sion was one which also existed in other far-distant
parts of the world. It was not the son of the
sovereign who succeeded, but the eldest son of his
sister. This heir was obliged to enter a house of
seclusion at Chia, a hill rising out of the plain of
Bogota, at the age of sixteen. Here he had to
receive instruction and to undergo a series of
fasts. This peculiar law ensured the absolute
certainty of descent from ancestral Zipas, though
not in the male line. The heir became Usaque, or
chief of Chia.

There was the same rule of succession in the
family of the chief of Quito, and among the tribes
in the Cauca Valley, as we are told by Cieza de
Leon; nor was the rule peculiar to the New World.
The Zamorin of Calicut, the Eajahs of Cochin and
Travancore, all the Nairs of Malabar and the
people of Canara have the same law of succession;
also the chief of Tipperah, the Khasias of Sylhet,
and the Bintennes of Ceylon. In North America
the Natchez and Huron had this kind of succession,
as well as the aborigines of Hayti; also some